CHAP. i.               PROGRESS IN RECENT YEARS.                        7

Municipal life had not yet sprung into existence; in the
interior of the country municipalities were almost unknown;
even in Calcutta and Bombay the municipal organization was
quite imperfect, and those great cities were ill-drained and
dimly lighted.

With some bright exceptions, the Native States, comprising
more than one-fourth of the empire, were not managed at all
after the example of the British system, and were indifferently
governed even according to the Oriental standard. In some of
them misrule more or less prevailed, while in several the
troubles and evils were such as would be deemed intolerable at
the present time.

Lastly, respecting the finances of British India, no budget
was annually produced, nor was any explanation of the public
accounts given periodically to the public in India.

In 1881 either a marked change or a decided improvement
is found to have occurred in every one of the national par-
ticulars above mentioned.

The East India Company has passed away, leaving a memory
which, though disparaged by some opponents, is beloved by the
great majority of those who are best informed, and respected by
the Natives. Its conduct and policy will probably receive a
favourable judgment from the historian. Under the direct
administration by the Crown, public reverence for British rule
has increased and personal loyalty among tho Native princes
has been quickened. Much progress also has been effected,
socially and politically. But ip. fact the foundations for im-
provement were laid by the great Company $ and there would
have been a quick rate of advance, whether under the Crown
direct or under the Company subject to tho control and guidance
of the Crown.

The Native army is now to the European forces in tho proper*
tion of two to one, instead of being in that of six to one. The
Company's local European force has ceased to exist; and tho
European troops now belong entirely to tho Itoytil army. The